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Nataraja now known to exist, for though there are not
a few examples in other collections, public and private,
none are of quite the same rank as art, excepting the
splendid one (PI. XVIlA) which still occupies its
original place in the great temple of Tanj ore built in
the eleventh century by the Chola Rajaraja the Great.
This is in a more perfect condition than either of the
Madras Museum images and is further distinguished
as being of very unusual size, the figure, excluding the
pedestal and the aura, being nearly 4 feet high.

There may of course be many others of equal
merit still buried underground or hidden away in other
South Indian temples, and there is plenty of sculpture
of different kinds still extant to testify that India,
like other countries, had its golden age, when the magic
wand of art made beautiful every State undertaking,
public building, and even the commonest objects of
daily use, but the inspired masterpieces which summed
tip the central ideas of Indian religions and served as
ideal types for future ages must have been always rare.

In Northern India, chiefly in Bengal, the Cosmic
Dance of Dissolution is symbolised in another image,
that of Kali, the Great Mother of the Universe and
Destroyer of Time (PL XVIIIn). The form it assumes,
that of a woman with dishevelled hair and protruding
tongue, with blood trickling from the corners of her
mouth, a necklace of human heads hung round her neck
and an apron of dead men's heads round her waist,
as she dances on the prostrate body of her husband,
Time, certainly shows a frame of mind which does not
shrink from frightfulness in artistic expression.

Occasionally the Kali image is rendered with great
dramatic power and artistic skill, but its depressingly